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SOME SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


I. Steps in Preparing a Translation 
Ask the pupils to: 


1. Read the story through in Latin, trying to get 
the thought. 
2. Translate in the Latin order, omitting the words 
not known. 
3. Guess the meaning of the word they do not 
know by 
a) Its similarity to a Latin word already 
known 
b) Its similarity to an English word 
c) The context of the passage 
4. Look up the Latin words which they do not 
know. 
5. Put the whole story into good, idiomatic Eng- 
lish. 
6. Close their books and think through the thought 
of the story. 


7. Read the story again in English and in Latin. 


II. Reading Latin at Sight (No previous preparation) 


1. Sight translation should be given as often as pos- 
sible. Do not make it only incidental, but 
assign to it a definite place in your lesson plan. 


2. Material 


a) Use selections not assigned in your own text. 

b) Write on the board or read to the class stories 
from other textbooks. 

c) Use regular readers which are kept on hand 
for this purpose. 


3. Method 


a) Follow the same procedure as for prepared 
translation. 

b) After the Latin of the story has been read, it 
is well to have the pupils close their 
books and then to ask questions on the 
thought of the story. Re-read a number 
of times if necessary. 

c) Read the Latin but do not always call for a 
translation. Merely ask questions to 
test the pupil’s comprehension. 

d) Insist on an accurate translation in sight 
reading, but not to the degree where it 
will kill interest and enthusiasm. 

e) Use sight translation often in tests. If neces- 
sary, the teacher can give notes on 
difficult words, etc., to aid the pupil. 


4. Remember that sight translation is the real test of 
a student’s ability and of his power to get the 
thought of a Latin sentence. 


Ill. Putting English into Latin 


1. NATURE OF MATERIAL 

a) Original stories 

1) Sometimes suggest a theme to the pu- 
pils and have them write an origi- 
nal story, illustrating particular 
forms or principles of syntax. 

2) Allow the pupils to write stories about 
pictures which have been cut out 
and pasted on cards. This will 
form the nucleus of a Latin li- 
brary. This method will lead to a 
certain feeling of ease in writing, 
for the pupil will realize that the 
writing of Latin is not really be- 
yond his power. 

b) English stories suggested by the text. This 
procedure is the opposite of the above 
method and has for its purpose training 
the pupils to write forms and syntax cor- 
rectly and strengthening their knowl- 
edge of Latin. 

c) Sentences 

Sentences are good for drill but are not so 

interesting as stories. 


2. SUGGESTIONS FOR APPROACH 


a) Read passage through in English for the 
thought. . 

b) Analyze each word in English. This analysis 
may be written out in full, and above 
each word the part of speech, case, 
form, etc., may appear. 

c) Analyze each word in Latin, following the 
English analysis. 

d) Think the content through in Latin. 

e) Write in Latin. The Latin may first be writ- 
ten under the analysis of the English 
sentence and then, later, the correct 
Latin order may be given. 

f) Review and correct the passage. 

g) Think the Latin through without the written 
copy at hand. 


3. How To PRESENT AND CORRECT IN CLASS 


a) Send class to the board with the sentences 
written on slips of paper. The sentences 
are written in Latin from memory. The 
pupils correct the board work without 
looking at their papers. Then they cor- 
rect theirown papers. . 

b) Send one pupil to the board. He writes the 
sentences dictated to him by members of 
the class who do not look at their writ- 
ten sentences. When the work at the 
board has been completed, the pupils 
correct their own work. : 
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c) The sentences or story may be assigned for 
writing outside of the class period. 
These are brought to class and are cor- 
rected by individual conferences with 
theteacher. Other work may beassigned 
to the rest of the class while this is being 
done. 

d) When the principles of syntax and vocabu- 
lary have been studied outside of class, 
sentences based on these may be written 
in class. 

e) Original sentences and stories may be writ- 
ten by each pupil to illustrate certain 
definite principles. 

4. WARNINGS 

a) Teach one thing at a time and see that it is 
thoroughly mastered before proceeding 
to another. 

b) Remember that the main purpose in teach- 
ing Latin should be to teach the pupil to 
read, primarily, not to write Latin. 

c) Use composition as a teaching device—an 
aid to an end, not an end in itself. 

d) Do not expect so much in composition from 
the slow pupil as from the quick one. 

e) Have frequent reviews and frequent tests. 


IV. Tests 


1. TYPE 
a) Usual translation type 
b) Completion 
c) Matching 
d) Multiple choice 
e) Comprehension 
f) True and false 
(See examples in newer textbooks and in 
Manuals for Teachers. Latin Notes 
for October, 1928, shows illustra- 
tions.) 
2. UsE 
a) To improve instruction; to determine what 
needs reteaching. 
b) To show to the pupil his degree of achieve- 
ment. 


V. Vocabulary 


. Drill by means of vocabulary cards. 

a) The best method of drill for vocabulary is to 
expose the pupil to an abundance of read- 
ing material in which the previous 
vocabularies are repeated. 

. Call the roll. Each pupil answers by a Latin word 
and its meaning. 

. Call the roll. Each pupil answers by a Latin word 
beginning with the same letter as his first 
name. 

. A game similar to baseball may be played, but in- 
stead of throwing the ball, the team which is 
up to bat gives a Latin word in answer to a 
pupil who is pitcher. 

. Vocabulary spell-downs, one side against the 
other. 

. Pictures are passed around and each pupil writes 
as many Latin words as he can that are sug- 
gested by the picture. 
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CLAIRE THURSBY 
University High School, Oakland, California 
EpitTor’s Norte: This article will also appear in the 
“‘Junior High School Bulletin for Latin Teachers.”’ 


A CHANCE TO HELP 


In view of the fact that the interest in Junior High 
School Latin is at present very great and, judging from 
the inquiries that come to the Bureau, constantly in- 


creasing, it is highly desirable that more information 
regarding courses should be available than is now the 
case. Junior High School teachers who are in schools 
where the Latin course is in printed or mimeographed 
form can assist greatly by sending one or more copies to 
the SER\1IcE Bureau. A list will then be made which 
can be sent out in answer to requests for knowledge on 
this point. 


THE BIMILLENNIUM VERGILIANUM 


Two Requests from Committee Chairmen 


I 


From M. Jutta BENTLEY, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Chairman of the CoMMITTEE ON CELE- 
BRATIONS IN SCHOOLS 


It is the aim of the CoMMITTEE ON CELEBRATIONS IN 
ScHOOLs to get in touch with as many schools as pos- 
sible from one end of this country to the other. We are 
eager to have every school with which we can get in 
touch do something in 1929-1930 to honor Vergil, and 
to spread his fame not alone in the schools but also in 
the communities in which the schools are located. Of 
course, October 15, 1930, is the anniversary of Vergil, 
but for some schools it may be more convenient for the 
celebration to be held some time in 1929 and for others 
1930 may be the better time. The important thing is to 
do something to spread the name and fame of that 
“Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man.” 

This great celebration in which all are urged to take 
part is to be world-wide, and it is being sponsored in 
the United States by the AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
under the general chairmanship of Miss Anna P. 
MacVay, of Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
As Chairman of the COMMITTEE ON CELEBRATIONS IN 
ScHoo.s, I am organizing a nucleus of head workers, 
and these state chairmen are organizing the work in 
their respective states. Will you who read this article 
notice whether your state is yet represented among the 
chairmen mentioned in my list? If it is, won’t you 
write promptly to that chairman and tell him or her of 
your interest in the Bimillennium Vergilianum and 
send in your suggestions? If your state is not yet 
represented in the list, won’t you please write directly 
to me about it? I am exceedingly eager to have every 
state in the Union represented on this committee, and I 
am very sure you do not wish your state to be unrepre- 
sented. The following are the State Chairmen thus 
far selected: 


Alabama—HELEN H. CooK, Phillips High School, Bir- 
mingham 
Arkansas—ESSIE HILL, Little Rock High School, Little 
Rock 
California—GRACE MCPHERRON, Los Angeles City High 
School, Los Angeles 
Colorado—MYRNA C. LANGLEY, North High School, 
Denver 
Delaware—JULIA M. JONES, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington 
Florida—ELLA A. DALE, 2830 Selma St., Jacksonville 
Georgia—ANNABEL HORN, Girls’ High School, Atlanta 
Illinois—LOURA B. WOODRUFF, Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park 
Kentucky—ELI7ABETH M. ROFF, Ashland High School, 
Ashland 
Louisiana—FRANCES HARPER, Baton Rouge High 
School, Baton Rouge 
Maryland—mary B. ROcKWooD, Western High School, 
Baltimore 
Michigan—nmrs.C.C. CRAIG, 2008 Day Street, Ann Arbor 
Massachusetts—M. ALICE KIMBALL, Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston 
Mississippi—ISABEL JOHNSTON, Central High School, 
Jackson 
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M:ssouri—ANN R. WANEY, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis 

Nebraska—mRS. BERNICE A. ENGLE, Central High 
School, Omaha 

New Hampshire—HERSCHEL Ww. LEWIS, New Ipswich 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich 

New York—HAROLD G. THOMPSON, Supervisor of Ancient 
Languages, State Department of Education, Albany 

Nevada—EDITH Cc. HARRIS, High School, Reno 

North Carolina—j. MINOR GwyNN, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

North Dakota—GortTFRIED HULT, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks 

Ohio—MARY MILLER, Lincoln High School, Cleveland 

Oklahoma—JESSIE D. NEWBY, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City 

Oregon—FREDERIC S. DUNN, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Pennsylvania—MARY L. BREENE, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; JESSIE ALLEN, Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia 

Rhode Island—tLucy H. MELCHER, Lincoln High School, 
Providence 

South Carolina—RUTH CARROLL, Hartsville High School, 
Hartsville 

Washington—HELEN L. DEAN, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane 

Washington, D. C.-—ALicE CLARK, Central High School 

West Virginia—Rr. R. BRINKERHOFF, High School, Hunt- 
ington 

Wisconsin—LETA M. WILSON, Central High School, 
Madison, Wis. 


II 


From W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Chairman of CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH CLASSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Will readers of Latin Notes kindly send me names 
and addresses of some one officer of any city, regional, 
or state classical club with which he chances to be 
acquainted? Information concerning classical clubs in 
high schools will also be of help. 


CLASSICAL DESIGNS 


‘THE Wew Them SUNDAY. 2 


“A Newspaper of Character— 


An Inspiration to the Journalism 
of the United States” 


The New Fimes 


An illustration of the many allusions to classical 
ideas which are found in newspapers and _ periodical 
literature in general. By mounting these on large 
manila posters which can later be put together in the 
form of a scrap book, teachers and pupils can work out 
during the course of the year a ‘“‘project’’ distinctly 
worthwhile. To state to a class that Latin still appears 
in the life around us is not enough; the pupils should 
discover this through their own observation, feeling, 
however, the contagion which the teacher’s interest in 
her findings is sure to bring. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of post- 
age, or is sold for five cents per item unless otherwise indi- 
cated. The numbering is continued from the February 
issue of LATIN Notes. Leaflets I-II, III, IV, containing 
a complete list of material available for distribution, at the 
beginning of the school year may be secured free of charge. 


357. The diary of Jason—a suggestion to the Vergil 

pupil. Taken from the Classical Journal, June, 

1925. 

Some suggestions for teaching forms and syntax 

in the earlier years of the Latin course. By 

Elizabeth Fischer. 

The historical-cultural background of high school 

Latin. An outline by Naomi Downer. 

360. The Romans in Britain—a short bibliography. 
Note: A list of Latin readers, mentioned as 353 in the 


February Latin Notes, is a revised and greatly en- 
larged version of 14. 


358. 


359. 


II. Supplements 


XLI. Cato’s Distichs. Excerpts from moral couplets 
associated with Cato, perhaps useful as sight 
reading. Translated by Wayland J. Chase, 
Associate Professor of History and Education, 
University of Wisconsin. Quoted from Number 
7 of the University of Wisconsin Studies. 

XLII. L’Adoration des Mages (Adoratio Magorum). 
A Latin Mystery Play. Taken from the col- 
lection of E. de Coussemaker and contributed to 
the SERvIcE Bureau by Florence Waterman, 
Winsor School, Boston. 

Note: Supplement X, entitled “‘Equipment for the 

Use of the Teacher of Secondary Latin,” published in 

March, 1925, has been revised and greatly enlarged. 


III. Bulletins 
XII. The Latin Club. Lillian Lawler. 45 cents. 
XIII. Latin in the Junior High School. Prepared by a 


committee of teachers in co-operation with the 
SERVICE BuREAv. (In press.) 


OLDER BULLETINS AND SUPPLEMENTS 
Latin Notes Supplements—A Classified List 
Price 10 cents unless otherwise indicated 


Content 


XI. Reading content for the first two years; an analysis of 
some English texts containing ‘‘made” or simplified 
classical Latin 


Caesar 
V. Twenty interesting stories about Caesar; taken from 
translations of classical authors. 
XXXII. Suetonius as a basis for visualizing the man Caesar 
XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and Cicero 


Cicero 
XIII. Cicero’s literary style as a basis for the study of 
English expression 
XIX. Interesting notes on certain points in Cicero's First 
Oration against Catiline 
XXI. The human side of Cicero as shown in his letters 
XXVII. Political questions suggested by Cicero’s Orations 
against Catiline 
XXVIII. Marcus Tullius Cicero—citizen; also Caesar, Cicero, 
and Pompey 
XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and Cicero 


Vergil 


I. English pronunciation of proper names in the Aeneid 
II. Some allusions to the Aeneid in English literature 
III. A bibliography for the study of Vergil 


Junior High School Latin 
XXXVI. A new Latin course for the Junior High School 


vee 
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Sight Reading and Sight Passages 
IV. Famous stories about the Romans; fifteen easy Latin 
narratives (with pictures) suitable for first year 
XIV. Easy Latin stories, selected from English textbooks 
and designed for use in the second and third semesters 
XVII. Sight passages from the Caesar text (including several 
from the Civil War) 
XVIII. ae sight passages from Caesar’s Gallic and Civil 
ars 
Rome and the Romans 
XII. Some material from Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals 
XV. Some stories about the Roman Forum. Illustrated. 
15 cents 
XVI. Passages in historical novels which are descriptive of 
certain features of Roman life 
X\ XXV. Excerpts from a high school publication 


Methods 
XXV. bran methods of sight reading concretely illus- 
trate 
XXXVII. Latin at the end of the fourth week 
XXXVIII. The project method 
XL. The teaching of forms and syntax in the earlier years 
of the high school 


Equipment 
X. List of books and other equipment interesting to 
Latin teachers 
XXXI. A list of photographs and prints concerned with clas- 
sical mythology 


Clubs 
VI. Programs for classical clubs. 25 cents 


Plays 
IX. Latin Grammar Speaks—an operetta. 25 cents 


Value of the Classics 
XX. Value of one year of Greek 
XXIII. Latin as an aid to English 
XXIV. The value of the classics in training for citizenship 


Miscellaneous 
VII. A catechism for the progressive Latin teacher 
VIII. Latin cross-word puzzles 
XXII. A list of operas whose titles are based upon classical 
mythology 
XXIII. Latin as an aid to English 
XXVI. Technical terms in high school science with their 
Latin and Greek derivation. 20 cents 
XXIX. The relationship of French to Latin 
XXX. Course for the training of Latin teachers in college 
XXXIV. The Greek that doctors speak 
XXXIX. Some Latinisms in English 


Bulletins 


II. Pictures for the Classical Teacher. 25 cents. 
III. Guide to the Study of Roman Private Life: a Bibliog- 
ped with Chapter and Page References. Walton B. 
cDaniel. 25 cents. 
IV. English Poems Dealing with Classical Mythology. 
25 cents. 
V.A List of Classical Books, Copied Largely from The 
Publishers Weekly for 1926. 15 cents. 
VI. Influence of the Classics on English Literature. 
Casper J. Kraemer. 10 cents. 
VII. The Roman Forum. Ralph V. D. Magoffin. 25 cents. 
VIII. English and the Latin Question. Stuart Sherman. 


20 cents. 

IX. Paris of Troy: a Pageant Play. Edith Shearer. 
15 cents. 

X. Costumes for Classical Plays. Viola I. Schmid. 
20 cents. 


XI. First Aid to the Latin Teacher. Service Bureau 
Committee in Washington, D.C. 10 cents. 


BOOKS 


D. Appleton and Co. announce the publication in the 
near future of a book entitled ‘‘The Teaching of Latin,” 
prepared by Mason D. Gray. 


A LATIN CARD GAME 


“The Game of Famous Romans’”’ has just been pub- 
lished by Lillian Lawler, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. It deals with important Roman men and 
women. Price 55 cents postpaid. 


SLIDES FOR RENT 


The Bureau has been informed that the Eastman 
Educational Slide Company at Iowa City, Iowa, will 
rent as well as sell the following sets of slides dealing 
with Roman life, all of which contain at least fifty and 
(with one exception) are accompanied by notes. The 
purchase price is indicated after each title. 

101. Roman House. $30. 

102. Wearing Apparel. $30. 

103. Games, Amusements. $30. 

104. Communication, Travel. $30. 

105. Trades and Crafts, $30. 

106. Julius Caesar. $30. 

107. Julius Caesar. $30. 

108. Roman Mythology. $36.60. 

110. The Wanderings of Aeneas. $30. 

119. Roman Forum $29. (No notes). 

The rental charge is $3.00 plus transportation. This 
is an opportunity for the teacher who does not live in a 
state where slides are sent out for her use by some state 
university. Address the Company. 


VOCABULARY DRILL IN FOURTH YEAR LATIN 


1. In mimeographed assignments special vocabulary 
for lines of lesson, based on lists of Lodge and of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, are given for 
study. Early in the year written drill is given daily. 
Later oral drill is substituted with Latin source words, 
derivatives, and English derivatives suggested and 
defined. 

2. Review of suffixes and prefixes according to Jenks, 
with examples from Vergilian vocabulary. 

3. The alphabetical list of the College Entrance 
Examination Board is used for review, with the book of 
first occurrence added for convenience of choice at 
various stages of progress. Each student owns a copy. 

4. For further review, to avoid local and alphabetical 
memorization, Bogart’s list of words arranged in order 
of frequency, as well as by books, is offered to the stu- 
dents. I do not have them buy these books, but I have 
written the lists in wax crayon on large sheets of manila 
paper which can be hung in the study room and, when 
out of use, rolled up and stored for later needs. 

ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 


A MOTHER’S TESTIMONY 


“T wonder if you would be interested in the fact that 
my own little daughter (eleven years old) reads Latin 
fluently? We began when she was ten, spending only 
about fifteen minutes a day at odd times. She has 
never made any preparation beforehand, but each day 
has increased her vocabulary by the use of new words in 
sentences. We did not discuss declensions or conjuga- 
tions, as she had not yet studied English grammar. 
She learned by using the words in their correct relation, 
just as she learned her own mother tongue. 

We have completed much more than first year high 
school work, for we have read many legendary and 
historical tales. 

I feel that the mastery of the work is very thorough, 
for my daughter can turn English sentences into correct 
Latin with great facility (orally). 

I hope this hasn’t bored you. It is quite thrilling to 
me, for it has always been a theory of mine that this is 
the only correct way to teach a language.” 


A QUOTATION FROM A LATIN 
TEACHER’S LETTER 


“The principal thing to consider in teaching forms 
and syntax is to remember to make them functional as 
far as possible. It is appalling how many boys and girls 
can recite ‘verbatim’ Latin declensions and verb 
forms, and who are absolutely ‘dumb’ when it comes to 
applying this knowledge.” 
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